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undeveloped country the observer cannot literally
see the wood for the trees.

As soon as the control strips have been flown and
tied down to control points established by the
ground parties, the area is then "filled in/'* The
pilot is provided with prints of the control strips,
which he uses as a guide hi the air. He flies from
one strip to the other until the whole of the sub-
area is covered by lines of vertical photographs.
While each photograph is made to overlap its
neighbour in the line of flight by 60 per cent, each
''filling hi strip" is flown so that its overlaps its
neighbouring strip by some 20 per cent. This is
done in order to ensure that there are no gaps
between the "filling in strips," for gaps mean
reflights, which may be very costly in time and
money. With careful attention to navigation and
the use of the automatic pilot gaps should not
occur. It is indeed surprising that the air-survey
pilot has been able to attain such a high degree of
skill. Given an aeroplane with a good field of view,
gaps are rare until the pilot becomes tired, and
with the advent of the automatic pilot this normal
human weakness will be eliminated.

As soon as the photographs are developed sets of
contact prints are rapidly taken off and from them
the area is examined. Certain strips are selected
for control and interpretation, and field parties,
consisting of geologists, ecologists, and surveyors,
according to the purpose of the survey, march
along the line covered by the photographs, which
are far more useful for finding the way than drawn
maps.

The surveyor establishes control points at
selected intervals by taking astronomical observa-
tions and securing his tune by radio. The other
experts interpret the photographs by classifying
the detail on them from an examination of the
ground. In this way the interpretation of a single
control strip may serve as a means of interpreting
many other strips without any further ground
examination being necessary. If the regional type
of the area changes new interpretations have to be
made. Thus, it may be possible to interpret photo-
graphs of a region covering several hundred square
miles from the examination on the ground of
photographs covering, say, one twentieth of the
area or even less.

The air survey of the area proceeds in this
manner, sub-area by sub-area. As experience is
gained from the interpretation of the photographs
it will be possible to eliminate large areas of little
promise for survey so that attention may be con-
centrated on the most promising ones.

As the photography of each sub-area is com-
pleted the photographs may be pieced together in
the form of rough mosaics or picture maps and
examined by the various experts. The most
promising parts of the area are then selected for a
more detailed survey and are probably re-photo-
graphed on a larger scale. Mosaics on the larger

scale are next prepared, and provide a most useful
form of map on which the field work may be based.
Given a suitable control, these mosaics may be
made as accurately as maps and have the additional
advantage of showing the natural features of the
country.

Geologists have learnt that valuable information
on major and minor land-forms, rock outcrops,
faults, colour of residual soils, vegetation and plant
ecology in relation to geological mapping, may be
secured from air photographs. Experience has
shown that air photographs often disclose valuable
geological information of mineralized areas of
which it was thought there was little more to learn,
and provide clues which lead the geologist to the
spot where his investigations on the ground are
most likely to meet with success. It is important
to remember that the photographs can only be
interpreted after the detail has been checked on the
ground, and each different regional type requires
to be interpreted on the ground first of all. Through
lack of proper interpretation a photographic defect
on a print or negative has in the past caused con-
fusion through being mistaken for a geological
indication of importance, and it must be empha-
sized that the interpretation of photographs
unsupported by careful checking on the ground is
bound to be seriously misleading and cause lack of
confidence and waste of money.

While the photographs are being used in the
field for economic development copies of them will
also be used in the drawing office for mapping
purposes; thus, perfect co-operation must be main-
tained between the drawing office and the field
parties.

Having selected promising areas for examination
on the ground they are visited by the field staff and
carefully prospected. For this kind of work geo-
physical investigation is playing an increasing part.
Different methods are used according to the nature
of the survey and of the country. In certain areas
seismic methods are considered the best, and the
usual procedure is to cause an explosion and
measure the rate of travel of sound through the
earth. Another method is the gravitational, in
which distortions in the earth's gravitational field
due to changes in specific gravity are mapped.

For detailed work geo-electrical methods are
generally used. These depend upon the difference
in the electrical conductivity of various rock
formations. After detailed investigation by the
geologists, whether by geophysical or other
methods, areas are selected for trenching or dia-
mond drilling, according to the nature of the ore
and its position. Mineral samples are obtained and
subjected to examination in the laboratory, and
finally reports for developing the ore are submitted.

In an efficiently co-ordinated air survey this will
only be part of the whole programme of develop-
ment. The forestry expert will use the photographs
to establish the different forest types and provide
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